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In the public discussion that continues on the 
pros and cons of the “businessmen in politics” 
movement, the vital concern of public relations 
practitioners is the role they will and should 
play. Not long ago John B. Halper argued that 
a new vocational field has opened up, that of 
the public affairs officer. (See ‘Public Affairs- 
Management's Fastest Growing Relation,” Jan- 
vary, 1960). One leading businessman who takes 
a dim view of this development is George 
Romney, the dynamic president of American 
Motors. In “Danger: Citizenship By Proxy” (page 
2) he gives his own interpretation of public af- 
fairs activities by corporations. As to the “new” 
vocational field, Mr. Romney warns, “.. . if 
the PR director finds himself outside the fence 
on one of the major sociological assignments 
of our times, it is probably his own fault.” 


* * * 


In a recent issue we introduced the first of an 
occasional series of articles which we have 
named PR Classics—out of print material which 
still has contemporary value. (See “Industry's 
Public Relations’ by David Lawrence, January 
1960). 

We are proud to offer in this issue one of the 
fundamental documents of our field, by one of 
the acknowledged leaders and thinkers who has 
had profound influence on the course of public 
relations, Paul Garrett. Mr. Garrett was public 
relations director of General Motors for twenty- 
five years. In 1956 he retired to open his own 
counseling office in New York City. One of the 
first corporation PR men to earn the title of 
vice president—in 1940—Mr. Garrett has written 
and spoken extensively on the services which 
public relations can render to our society. From 
a business point of view he is particularly con- 
cerned about the consumer. 

“Public Relations—Industry’s No. 1 Job” 
(page 6) was originally presented as a speech 
in 1938. It is not only remarkably prophetic— 
(... “the major problems in the future will be 
with governments and with people”)—it is a 
lucid explanation of our enterprise economic 
system. 

It is peculiarly fitting that we reprint this 
statement in 1960, for the author, in 1938, said 
that public relations needed new approaches 
and more advanced techniques—in fact a 1960 
model.” 


This second PR Classic was suggested to us 
by David L. Lewis of the General Motors public 
relations staff, himself a contributor to these 
pages. (See ‘International Networks: PR's New 
Golden Age’ October, 1957). Nominations by our 
readers for future items are welcome. For the 
time being, at least, the PR Classics series is 
restricted to articles and speeches written before 
World War lly 

* * * 

Too often public relations photography is 
limited to the presentation of an award and/or 
cheesecake. The interpreting of industrial scenes 
and processes calls for a higher degree of skill. 
To explore the possibilities for improved PR 
photography we have asked Ralph Steiner to 
prepare an illustrated article and to give his 
philosophy out of his years of experience as an 
industrial photographer. In “A Photographer in 
the Family” (page 21) Mr. Steiner demonstrates 
that he can write, as well as take pictures. Since 
preparing this article one of his industrial photos 
has appeared as a two page spread in Life 
Magazine. The author is director of photography 
for Ruder & Finn, Inc. New York public relations 
firm. 

* * 

Motivation research, once alternately pro- 
claimed as a panacea and denounced as a fake, 
remains, under the direction of competent social 
scientists, a useful tool for the solution of cer- 
‘ain public relations problems. One of the recog- 
nized authorities is Dr. Burleigh Gardner who, 
in “The Use of Motivation Research” (page 28) 
illustrates his thesis with a case study. Dr. 
Gardner is Executive Director of Social Research, 
Inc., Chicago, which he formed in 1946. He is 
a leader in the effort to gain recognition of the 
value to business of the social sciences and 
their application in the field of motivation re- 
search. The author has been on the faculty of 
the University of Chicago and, among his num- 
erous research projects, spent five years at the 
Western Electric Company on a personnel coun- 
seling program. He is author of the book “Hu- 
man Relations in Industry,” and a contributor 
to many periodicals. 


* 

No public relations practitioner can avoid the 
current controversy on economic growth nor its 
relationship to government spending. Don Colen's 
book column (page 33) gives succinct and useful 
guidance. 
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DANGER: 
Citizenship By Proxy 


by GEORGE ROMNEY 


N RECENT years, there has been a trend toward the crystallizing of 
corporate opinion on political and public policy issues through a new 
office sometimes labelled the department of public affairs. 

While most such departments are largely advisory in nature and 
while the longer-established public affairs officers have demonstrated basic 
concern with the exercise of citizenship rather than its direction, the trend 
has its disturbing connotations. 

Primary among these is the too prevalent notion that it may be the 
right, even duty of the corporation to presume the agreement of its execu- 
tives, employees, stockholders, customers, and suppliers and to “mass 
market” the corporate opinion as it does with a product or service. 

I am not questioning whether this can be done. I am afraid that it 
can be done too well. What I question is whether such activity, regardless 
of its impact for the common good in a particular instance, can be con- 
sidered good public relations for either the corporation or the economy in 
which it lives. 

There are some who will argue that unions do this and industry must 
employ similar tactics if it is to have an even chance in the political arena. 
To be sure, some unions do. But, I see no progress for democracy in the 
building of crossfires which are as undemocratic as the original blaze. 

The truth is that too many people are already all too willing to sur- 
render their convictions to some “father group” for the molding. As Pro- 
fessor Andrew Hacker of Cornell argues with clarity in his essay on “Poli- 
tics and the Corporation,” many people owe their security to power blocs 
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which are concerned with the most single important interest that individ- 
uals can gain from such association—namely, the individual’s economic 
interest. 

Consequently, impersonal economic interests have been replacing 
personal reflection in the determination of political and citizenship action. 
This seems to me a dangerous drift which washes at the very foundation 
stones of our society. ; 

Foundation Stones of Freedom 

What are these foundation stones? They are the established moral 
principles and the resulting principles of government which the founders 
of America attempted to work into our Constitution. We might briefly 
summarize them as follows: the authority of the Creator . . . the sanctity 
of the individual . . . the brotherhood of man .. . the state as the creature 


of and servant of man... the dispersion of power that freedom may be in- 
ow sured . . . and the principle that men should compete, co-operate, and be 
rewarded on the basis of what they contribute to society. 
nd Under these principles, it is wrong for either a corporation or a 
sic labor union—or, for that matter, a trade association—to encourage any 
nd American to transfer his personal rights of citizenship to the institution. 
Of course, I hardly consider it wrong for the individual business 
the leaders and white-collar employees to participate in political activity—as 
_ individuals. Nor do I think it wrong for business to present economic facts 
ass to political bodies and private citizen groups. I refer solely to direct or in- 
direct political activity by economic organizations. 
tit Before church and state were separated, church participation in 
ess politics and government exerted a real influence on the political attitudes 
~ of church members. Similarly, political activity by a company is likely to 
in cause an executive to feel that his economic opportunity in the company 
} is affected by his own political support of company political thinking. 
- Secret ballot to the contrary, what right has a company to create an 
ai atmosphere in which the employee’s economic status can possibly be 
he thought to depend on his own political judgments, so long as these judg- 
ments conform to the basic principles on which our free society depends? 
-_ I find that my friends in the business community will answer—“No 
Me right at all.” Yet, a few will raise this question. In these complex times— 
- with big population trends and powerful voices of mass communication— 
ae how can any public spirited individual be effective unless his energies are 


combined with similar energies of other individuals? 


| 


The answer is that he cannot. He must work with others. But his 
work should be personal and direct, not by proxy. He should be directed 
by what he believes, not by what his corporation or his union believes. He 
must advocate for himself and thereby find his own kindred rather than 
suffer his voice to be drowned in the loudspeaker of an institution. 


Scope of a Proper Public Affairs Program 

A challenge to our society is that of bringing back to life the feeling 
that each individual does count—and that he can become personally in- 
volved with effectiveness. 

The public affairs program of a company which focuses on this 
challenge is doing a great public service. Yet, I do not believe that such a 
program needs to be implemented by someone outside the public relations 
department or counselling firm. In fact, it seems to me that the task of 
helping others to improve themselves and express themselves is a major 
business of public relations. 

True, the job is no side-line. It requires budget, workers, creative 
concentration, and 100 per cent attention. But, if the public relations di- 
rector finds himself outside the fence on one of the major sociological 
assignments of our times, it is probably his own fault. Either he has failed 
to convince management of his fundamental understanding of the situation 
—or, he has become so enmeshed in the commercial aspects of his job that 
there is doubt he would have time or concern for anything else. 

The elements of a solidly-constructed corporate public affairs pro- 
“ gram would seem to be these: 

1. Organized encouragement of every man and woman in the corpor- 
ate family to form and put into action his or her own unorganized 
convictions; ‘ 

2. Communication which aids the individual in the objective form- 
ation of personal opinion by supplying factual information on every 
side of paramount issues at the national and local levels—and in 
understandable form; 

3. Special facilities—such as time off, in-plant training, awards, guide- 
books, etc.—which make it easier for the individual to express his 
own convictions and to participate in political campaigns and com- 
munity action projects. 


The Greater Challenge: Parties of People 
Behind this, however, is an even higher cause to which we could 
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pr 5 
his well address ourselves. The most effective means of putting some hope and 
ted zest back into political participation is in the hands of our political parties. 
He It is high time that these parties rejected the participation of economic 
il power groups and reached out for the participation of citizenship. 

I would like to see the parties curb the emphasis on dollars and 
inflate the emphasis on people. A give-an-hour-to-the-party-of-your-choice 
campaign would be much more resultful than the stereotyped give-a-buck. 
ing The party system today is too much one of guarded exclusion. Many 
> people feel that they have little opportunity to choose anything but the 
word that is passed from the smoke-filled room. Widely publicized open- 
his forum type meetings would put excitement and opportunity back into 
ha politics at the local level. 
Ons Participation on an effective basis would arouse the interest of 
of people who are presently without much interest. It would stimulate people 
and to take stands on issues and it would generate issues. One of our problems 
today is issueless politics, with a tragic similarity between party positions 
ame that give the voter little alternative. 
di- We need to bring our political parties and the people back together 
ical if our democratic system is to continue to be truly representative. When 
iled the people have fuzzy choices, they are powerless to act with precision and 
Hon control is defaulted to willful power groups that can be arrogantly unac- 
hat countable to a listless electorate. 
The citizen must fight for his citizenship or he will find himself 
10- enslaved by the power groups—or by an all powerful state that is exercis- 
ing his inalienable rights on the premise that the state must protect him 
aos? from the excesses of the power groups themselves. 
zed I would like to see the public relations profession take more cog- 
nizance of this problem than has been evidenced to date. @ 
rm- 
ery 
d in * 
ide- 
- his DON’T CALL US, WE’LL CALL YOU 
om- “For the past several years there has been a unique shortage of competent public rela- 
tions people in the $10,000 to $75,000 salary range. Greater support is essential for formal pub- 
lic relations education, in order to provide the tens of thousands trained people that will be 
needed in the next decade.” 
yuld —Kalman B. Druck, President, Kalman B. Druck, Inc. 
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A PR CLAssIc* 
PUBLIC RELATIONS-— 


Industry’s No. I Job 


by PAUL GARRETT 


ASSUME that most of us here have been so reared in the faith and the 

realities of a free America that even now, as-a world war in ideas is 
disrupting established institutions everywhere, perhaps not one of us in his 
heart is ready to believe anything can happen to destroy the liberties that 
are our own heritage. 

But of course it can. Already, even as we have stood by marveling 
with what ease world changes came to pass, one after another the free gov- 
ernments have fallen. And now these United States stand as one of the few 
countries where the people still rule, where men may aspire to a better 
future and where enterprise still is free. 

Various reasons have been advanced for this amazing retreat from 
hard-won liberties, but the one important reason that need concern us is 
that the adherents of free government, those who support representative 
forms, the citizens—or, if you please, the customers of free government— 
have been slipping away. They have been abandoning their basic charters. 
They have been turning to new doctrines, not from any considered knowl- 
edge that the new doctrines offer more, but for want of an understanding 
of their own government-its origins, purposes, methods and its results. 

Now, when faith in an institution like government is lost—the pur- 
poses and principles forgotten—you must expect two results: the institu- 
tion no longer renders its accustomed service, and new leaders arise. 


Our Business System Challenged 
Precisely these things have been happening, not because of any in- 
herent or chronic weakness in the governments concerned, but because 


* This is one of a series of “PR Classics.” It was presented by Paul Garrett, April 22, 
1938 at the twenty-first annual convention of the American Association of Advertising Agencies. 
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free peoples have been too busy enjoying their benefits, too intent upon 
capitalizing their opportunities, ever to consider that the system which pro- 
duced these benefits and opportunities might itself sometime be imperiled. 
Few have stopped to realize that one can live under and yet not under- 
stand the why and the how of free government, can absorb its benefits and 
still not know the fundamental features distinguishing it from other sys- 
tems. Few have stopped to figure what loss in their own personal lives a 
change in the system might bring. Longtime familiarity with common 
rights and privileges so often breeds indifference—if not contempt. 

Coincident with this decline in the spirit of free governments—and 
as a direct outgrowth—it has been only natural that some should question 
another inherently strong and dynamic force. I refer to that institution so 
firmly imbedded in American tradition known as private enterprise. Call it 
the system of individual initiative, or the capitalistic order, or the Amer- 
ican way of work and life—call it what you will, the facts are that our 
whole economic and industrial structure has been thrown into confusion. 
It has been thrown into confusion not because of any inherent or irreme- 
diable weakness within itself, but because it has failed to make clear to 
people the philosophy and principles of its own existence. 

If the American business system is to preserve the right to continue 
its contributions to the general welfare, it must learn to interpret itself in 
deeds and in words that have meaning to others than itself. For it is not 
what industry can do for itself that matters. Industry’s destiny rests and 
must necessarily rest not on the system’s benefits to capital, not on its 
benefits to labor, but in the final analysis on its benefits to that most im- 
portant group that is the common denominator of all—the consumer, the 
group that outnumbers and includes all others. 

And are we not a little short-sighted nowadays to explore so many 
questions with thought for almost every class except the consumer? The 
employee’s side we headline. The employer’s side we expound. These two 
servants of industry we defend daily before our political tribunals in heated 
arguments. But rarely do we present the case for sober trial in terms that 
have consumer meaning before the supreme court of public opinion. 

We Fail to Tell How and Why 

We have been generally alert in building a profit motive system that 
has brought to the American consumer the highest standard of living in 
the history of mankind. We have been inexcusably stupid in our failure 
to give him an understanding of how it is that consumer dreams and desires 
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become realities under our system of large scale enterprise. We have made 
too little effort to explain the A B C’s—the simple premises and processes 
—of the American plan; to explain that the standard of living for all goes 
up, and can only be made to go up, as the true price of goods for all is 
brought down. 

Industry Depends Upon Customers 

And until this elementary concept is got across, how can we expect 
people to understand that their advanced standard of living—far higher 
than anywhere else in the world—is inextricably linked to the characteris- 
tic American principle of mass production in industry by which manage- 
ments are forever striving to drive costs lower and lower to make more 
and more goods for more and more people? Were this principle under- 
stood people would have infinitely greater faith in their own security. They 
would see that hope ahead lies not in surrendering this basic formula but in 
making it work better and in making people understand it better. They would 
recall with understanding that the high living standard that was enjoyed 
a hundred years ago by scarcely a tenth of our people is now the common 
possession of two-thirds. They would envision the time perhaps a half 
century away when, under a continued application of this same formula, 
poverty might become practically eliminated or at least reduced to a point 
where only a tenth of our people would be lacking a satisfying supply of 
the comforts of life. They would see plainly enough why industrial workers 
seldom migrate from, but always toward, lands of opportunity—why even 

recently there has been no evident trek back to the countries of the dictators. 
: Because so many have not had this understanding, have been view- 
ing themselves as employers, or workers, or farmers—rather than as con- 
sumers of goods—they have allowed their narrower outlook almost to blind 
them, and have put under scourge the souree of their broader opportuni- 
ties. Without realizing it, they have put business on the spot. 

Thrust by this turn of events into an awkward and unaccustomed 
place, conscious of past omissions and critical future needs, industry has 
been fervently taking stock of itself and submitting to frank, and frequently 
brutal, self-examination. It has conducted a searching inquiry into the 
validity of its established principles and accepted doctrines. Out of that 
inquiry has come a great new interest in what we refer to as human, or 
public, relations as applied to business. For industry, like democracy, de- 
pends for its present success and its future existence upon people, upon 
those who partake of its responsibilities and its benefits—upon men and 
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women—upon customers. 


Success Once Was Popular 

One reason that business has not needed in the past to explain the 
customer advantages of the system, or that free government has not 
needed similarly to explain itself, is that in earlier days these advantages 
were extolled in the literature of the time. The benefits were new and vivid. 
For most of the 150 years of our existence as a nation our songs and poetry, 
our school books, our popular literature were written in a vein reminding 
people that they lived in the best of all lands. Ambition was generally 
taught as an admirable trait. The philosophy even took such expression in 
the Horatio Alger books—naive, judged by today’s standards—as parables 
on the advantages of working hard and getting ahead. Successful men were 
objects of popular regard. To call a man a captain of industry was to 
praise him. 

So it is only in recent years that we have begun to talk about public 
relations. | wonder how many of us realize, when we use those words, 
exactly what they mean. I recall a quotation from Justice Holmes in one 
of his decisions when he said: “A word is not a crystal, transparent and 
unchanging; it is the skin of a living thought and may vary greatly in color 
and content according to the circumstances and time in which it is used.” 


Means “Relations with the Public’ 

Now when we put together two words which have not been together 
in the past—I mean the words public relations—we have joined two words 
that are not joined in Webster’s Dictionary, although there you will find 
public house, public service, public school and public spirit. 

Public relations is a synthetic term carrying many meanings. By 
some it is used as a fancy name for common press agentry; by some as a 
term for insidious propaganda to put something over. By others it is used 
to mean the telling of the “favorable” side of business. It is, of course, 
none of these things. It is infinitely more. Put the two words together in a 
different way and you have “relations with the public.” 

Now, if we are going to talk about the public, we must regard the 
terms as something more than a label. It refers to people—people compris- 
ing many over-lapping groups. The folks who build our products. Those 
who distribute them. Those who buy them. Those who own the business. 
Those who live in the plant community. Those who supply materials. 

Most persons fall within this or that special group. But the impor- 
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tant thing is that they are all customers—members of that largest of all 
groups—the consuming public. 

Public relations, therefore, is not something that can be applied to 
a particular phase of a business—nor is it an umbrella covering everything 
but touching nothing. It is rather a fundamental attitude of mind—a phi- 
losophy of management—which deliberately and with enlightened selfish- 
ness places the broad interest of the customer first in every decision affect- 
ing the operation of the business. 

The philosophy of public relations turns not upon the needs of in- 
dustry but upon the needs of the customer. And upon what better ground 
could industry want to stand? 

Let me go further and ask—Upon what better basis can industry go 
to the people and plead its franchise for continued service, so long as it 
offers through customer satisfaction a better way of living than has yet 
been developed through any other known system? 

Industry’s ‘‘Social By-Products” 

But it is no longer sufficient that business produce goods or services 
of the kind customers want at a price that customers can pay. Although 
heaven knows that in itself is hard enough to do. In addition—and here 
we break into a new field of management responsibility —business must 
provide and dispense those goods and services in a manner to win gen- 
eral approval and under circumstances that will promote social as well as 
economic progress. The great lesson that business is learning is that people 


- are interested in more than just the product and the price. They are inter- 


ested in the way things are done, in what might be called the “social by- 
products” of industry. 

Defined broadly, good relations with the consuming public is not 
something that industry can achieve through publicity or through the ac- 
tivities of a particular department of the organization. Public relations in 
the broad sense is not a specialized activity like production, engineering, 
finance, sales. It is rather something that cuts through all these as the theme 
for each. It is an operating philosophy that management must seek to apply in 
everything it does and says. It is the philosophy of saying sincerely things 
people like—and saying them the way they like. It is more. It is the philos- 
ophy of doing things people like—and doing them the way they like. And, 
remember this, the doing is more important than the saying. But the doing 
alone is not enough. 

Not everyone in industry understands this constructive philosophy 
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of public relations. And so, too many of our so-called public relations ef- 
forts to date have been defensive measures. We have been engaged in put- 
ting out fires rather than in removing the causes of trouble by building dur- 
ably for the future. In some quarters the desperation of circumstances has 
encouraged a naive mixture of faith and hope that this thing called public 
relations would really turn out to be a new form of industrial salvation, 
atoning for past sins and promising a blissful future. Press agents, hack 
writers, publicity hounds, lobbyists, psychoanalysts, pseudo-scientists, 
straw vote experts and dozens of other “specialists” —good, bad and indif- 
ferent—have been drafted to perform that psychological face-lifting opera- 
tion known as “molding public opinion.” The result has ranged from the 
ludicrous to the tragic. But even so it has been refreshing, for it has evi- 
denced a groping for new standards. We are beginning to find that there 
is more to public relations than patching up the mistakes of the past or 
providing temporary and soothing substitutes for sound management pol- 
icies which should be in operation. 


Public Relations Not a Panacea 

I think it must be apparent that the typical handling of public rela- 
tions in the past will not measure up to the requirements of the future. I 
think it must be apparent that—as might be expected in a field so new— 
nowhere is there to be found a public relations man who would claim to 
measure up to the requirements of today. We long ago passed the era of 
press agentry, but rare indeed is the organization or man that has better 
than a child’s grasp of what will be required through the broadened public 
relations approach of the years to come. 

Indicative of the ever-changing concepts through which public re- 
lations is groping to find its true place in business is the rapidly shifting 
balance in the responsibilities placed upon industrial managements. For 
example, the company with which I happen to be associated is in this year 
1938 beginning its fourth decade of growth. Looking back over its major 
problems by decades you see an interesting cycle of change in emphasis 
on the elements that have demanded the attention of its executives. When 
it began in 1908 it was concerned primarily with financing—putting the 
pieces together. The second decade might be regarded as an engineering, 
production era. The third, merchandising. But I have noticed that as it 
enters its fourth and present decade of growth the major problems that 
occupy the thought of executives bear on public relations in one way or 
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another. And the burden of successful management everywhere in indus- 
try is moving in the same direction. 

As we pass into an era when industry seeks a more sensitive touch 
with consumer wants, leadership in industry will pass to men who first of 
all make it their business to study human relations with just as much 
science as they now study materials and methods. It will pass to executives 
who understand that the major problems in the future will be with gov- 
ernments and with people. And the time will come in your life and mine 
when the big jobs in industry will be bossed by men who in their com- 
prehension of the practical factors in the business include also understand- 
ing of the influences that move men’s minds and hearts. 


New Leadership in Industry Foreseen 

The problems which occupy the greater part of the time and atten- 
tion of the industrial leader of today were scarcely heard of ten years ago. 
Tomorrow, business and industrial executives will be on as familiar ground 
in the realm of human relations involving public attitudes, customer reac- 
tions and the whole range of the social sciences as yesterday they were in 
the field of production. The leaders of industry who are blazing new trails 
in industrial management are precisely men of this type. And American 
industrial leaders as a group will become experts in this new field, just as 
they always have learned to become experts in every field on which indus- 
trial progress depended. 

Thus, far from being a program of defense or an academic experi- 
ment in mass psychology, public relations, as a philosophy of management, 
projects itself inevitably in terms of concern for human beings—for higher 
standards of living. For what is this thing we call the standard of living 
but an economic name for how well people’s wants are being satisfied? 

Now I suppose there is nothing of which we can be so proud, or to 
which the world points with so much envy for the example it provides of 
human progress, as the high standard by which we nearly all live in Amer- 
ica. With 6 per cent of the world’s population, we have 50 per cent of the 
world’s telephones. We have 44,000,000 savings bank depositors. We spend 
more for education than all the rest of the world. We have 64,000,000 
people protected through life insurance. We have a radio for every six per- 
sons. We have enough automobiles for every man, woman and child to go 
riding all at once on a Sunday afternoon. 

Such proofs of the validity. of our system of free enterprise are not 
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monuments merely to be gazed at in wonder, or values only for future 
generations. They are benefits in use here and now by people, by men and 
women, by the customers of our economic system. Yet most of these men 
and women do not possess even a rudimentary knowledge of the source of 
their common comforts. Only a beginning effort has been made to ex- 
plain why these benefits exist here and why they do not exist in any other 
country in the world. 


Misconceptions Threaten American Standards 

Have we done all we can to make people understand these funda- 
mentals? Have not you and I unwittingly allowed influences to seep into 
our land that will destroy the American standard of living unless we cor- 
rect some public misconceptions soon? Have we not allowed concepts to 
grow up that are a threat not alone to capital, to labor—to industry big 
and small—but to the well-being of the American consumer himself? Is it 
not a challenge to you and me as public relations men not to duck but 
deal with the job of meeting these present-day fallacies? 

The challenge that faces us is to shake off our lethargy and through 
public relations make the American plan of industry stick. For, unless the 
contributions of the system are explained to consumers in terms of their 
own interest, the system itself will not stand against the storm of fallacies 
that rides the air in this era of easy, world-wide and instantaneous 
communication. 

I refer to such fallacies as the one that sets up class hatreds by de- 
claring that industry is a device operating for the unholy benefit of a few 
economic royalists. For this injures not particularly the economic royalists 
but industry itself and all those who live by industry— especially the thou- 
sands upon thousands of small enterprises. Repressive measures always 
hit them hardest. It ignores the fact that the American system of enter- 
prise, more than any other, prevented the growth of classes by enabling 
each generation to replenish from the ranks the leadership at the top. Has 
it not provided the means for a wider distribution of wealth, of comforts, 
of the benefits of civilized living than has been attained by all the planned 
economies of the past three thousand years? 

And does not this fallacy ignore the fact that 84 cents out of every 
dollar of manufacturing income goes to the employee, whereas the remain- 
ing 16 cents is divided up between the inventor, investor and all the rest 
who keep the industrial machine going? Does it not ignore the fact that in 
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our profit and loss system corporate earnings over a period average barely 
more than the bank interest on the capital employed? 
The Business Sit-down Fallacy 

I refer to the fallacy that business went on a “sit-down” strike to 
bring on this depression to embarrass the New Deal and to embarrass 
labor. That somehow or other business has secured the magic key by which 
prosperity can be turned on and off as from a spigot. This makes a very 
exciting story. It is probably the most flattering left-handed tribute paid to 
business in many a day. But does it not ignore the cold, prosaic fact that 
industrial production and business volume depend not upon the capital 
under control of managements but upon the capital in the pockets of po- 
tential customers? Is it not the customer who says how many days a week 
the factory is going to run? Is it not the customer who says whether a new 
plant addition is going to be built? One thing is sure. Nobody in Govern- 
ment or in industry, or anywhere, yet possesses the power or the knowl- 
edge to control the swings in the economic cycle. 

I refer to the fallacy that the way to create buying power is to level 
down from the top. That the way to spread wealth is to divide it, not mul- 
tiply it. It is a shameful commentary upon our neglect of elementary 
business interpretation that such a doctrine, based upon the outworn phi- 
losophies of Karl Marx and the Socialist school, should ever have gained 
a foothold in these United States. For does this theory not ignore the fun- 
damental fact that production of goods precedes distribution of goods— 
that increase in wealth can only come through producing ever more and 
more things to distribute? 

I refer to the fallacy that the machine is driving men into idleness. 
Does this theory not ignore the fact that jobs for workers increase almost 
in direct proportion as workers can call upon horsepower to help them? 
Does it not ignore the fact that during the last 50 years of machine devel- 
opment, while the population of the nation has doubled, the number of 
wage earners in factories has trebled? Does it not ignore the fact that for 
every person given a job in manufacturing enterprise additional jobs are 
created in supplying and corollary services? Does it not overlook industry's 
use of the machine to build automobiles by which jobs were eventually pro- 
vided for 1,000,000—jobs that would never have been created under hand- 
craft methods—as against 60,000 jobs furnished through buggy building 
in its heyday? Does it not ignore the fact that industry must be dynamic, 
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ever-progressing, ready to capitalize upon technology in order to force 
costs lower and lower! That it must make ever more and ever better goods 
if a higher standard of living is to be created for all and if people are 
to be enabled to partake of the spiritual and cultural values of civilization? 

Should we permit fragmentary and hand-picked testimony in regard 
to the machine to circulate as factual findings? Should we confess that our 
present stage of progress in the production of goods represents the peak, 
and that we are willing, through the misguided imposition of artificial re- 
straints, to sink back to the level of the handcraft age? 
The Fallacy Regarding Management 

I refer to the fallacy into which so many workers have been led that 
the salary of the boss comes out of their pockets—that management is over- 
paid at the expense of the workers. Does that theory not ignore the fact 
that the industrial worker himself is the principal beneficiary of the in- 
creased living standard resulting from industrialization; that management, 
without which there would not be industry, costs but a few cents a week 
for each worker? Does it not miss the very purpose of management in the 
industrial scheme of things and the fact that, in relation to accomplish- 
ments in producing jobs and goods, American business management is the 


least expensive in all the world? Is anything more costly than a failure in 
management? Is anything more expensive, to worker and to consumer 
alike, than inefficient management? 


Does Bigness Always Mean ‘‘Badness”’ 

Finally, I refer to the fallacy of fallacies—the strange belief that big- 
ness in industry somehow is synonymous with badness, as if size had anything 
to do with morality. Here is a delusion which strikes at the root of our eco- 
nomic system. For, by and large, are not the benefits that distinguish us 
from other nations, the things that visitors from abroad would like most 
to copy, precisely those things made possible by our American system of 
large-scale production? Does not such a theory overlook the fact that 
through such the pattern of bigness you can purchase for $1200 a car that 
would cost $12,000 built like a house on the pattern of smallness? Does it 
not ignore the fact that the consumer and nobody else determines that in- 
dustry sometimes must be small and sometimes big to serve him well— 
big, as for instance, when buyers want steel tops on their cars, which must 
be formed on drawing presses costing $80,000 each? Does it not ignore the 
fact that big business, instead of crushing smallness, is, through creating 
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new demands for suppliers, services and related activities, the most prolific se 
breeder of small businesses so far known? Are not big business men and Foy 
little business men after all about the same fellows beneath the skin? On Fw: 
fundamentals they think and act pretty much alike. Did not the recent 
Washington conference indicate that small business is nothing more than W 
big business in embryo—than smallness on its way to bigness? Does not in 
this prime fallacy condemn the small business to permanent stagnation? ti 


Big and Little Business Mutually Dependent ce 

The point I wish to make is that it takes all manner of businesses— 
big and little—to make an industrial world. And neither large enterprises | of 
nor small will be able to capitalize their resources to the full in the inter- | pt 
ests of the consuming public unless like water they find their own levels. of 

Now, it is little comfort that these theories, notions, contentions 
and beliefs have no basis in fact and that people ought to know better.) Sf 
Public relations must start not with what people ought to think but with what | ti 
they actually do think. An opinion deeply rooted in consumer consciousness 
is just as much of a fact, so far as public relations is concerned, and justas,; ™ 
important a fact to be dealt with, as a scientific finding from a research lab-¥ Si 
oratory. And we must treat these psychological findings with all the respect } th 
we would treat any other finding. We must move up to them not in tem-| PI 


per but objectively. th 
A Challenge to Better Understanding P 
: These fallacies present to industry an honest challenge to interpret 
through public relations for consumer guidance the principles and facts} 
underlying industrial existence just as industry would, if challenged in} im 
other technical fields, seek remedies through legal, engineering or mer-| © 
chandising channels. If American industry, by constantly placing within th 
the consumer’s reach a hetter way of living, has helped to give the world > “ 
the best life in recorded history and created the greatest nation of con-) th 
sumers known to mankind, why should it hesitate to tell the story? Why) “ 
should we not recognize our responsibility to clarify untruths which, if} 4 
allowed to grow, would destroy for the consumer the benefits that are his? ci 
Considering the stake, it is difficult to understand why industry has} © 
allowed itself to be crowded through the smear techniques of the opposi- | 
tion into apologies for efforts to develop good relationships with consum- | fa 
ers. Nor is it easy to understand why we have sometimes been frightened) ™ 
into the notion that if we move at all we must move with subterfuge, in} P' 
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secrecy, with doubt of our approach—nor why we should not discuss 
openly and frankly everything we do in a desire to create good relations 
with the public. 

Now how is industry in its collective sense to go about this job? 
What the public thinks of industry is the sum total of what it thinks of the 
individual parts. So the correction of past misconceptions and the founda- 
tion for future good concepts must boil up from the work of individual 
companies. 

There is in the Book of Nehemiah the story of the fall of the Wall 
of Jerusalem and of how all those who lived there builded for their mutual 
protection a new stronghold of their own closely adjoined houses. Strength 
of the whole comes from a unification of the individual members. 

What is there that each individual company in its own way and 
sphere can do to possess the regard of people—do for itself as an institu- 
tion and do, as an inevitable by-product, for the system? 

The most obvious lesson any company can learn, and seemingly the 
most difficult, is that good relations outside grow from good relations in- 
side. If there is any secret to success in building good public relations it is 
that you must begin at home and work from the inside out. Begin in the 
plant if you want to be well thought of in the plant community. Begin in 
the plant community if you want to be well thought of over the nation. 


Public Relations Begin at Home 

First: A company’s public relations program, to get anywhere, must 
begin with good relations in the outer office and inside the plant. If the 
immediate family is not happy and informed, those whom it meets on the 
outside will not be either. To outsiders those who work for a company are 
the company—outsiders judge the company by the folks they know in the 
company. But good relations with employes depend upon something more 
than high wages. The pay of course should be right always, but to most 
every employe a sense that he is being treated fairly is just as important 
as that he is being paid well. Lack of attention to grievances, real or fan- 
cied inequalities in treatment, failure to explain the whys and wherefores 
of company policies—these are the things that underlie most troubles. 

Happy is that organization where by deed every employe is made 
familiar with the principles and the philosophy upon which the business is 
run. Happier still is the organization where words as well as deeds on the 
part of management form the basis for understanding—understanding 
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with the employe in overalls, and with the employe in a “white collar” 
who has been all but forgotten for lo these many years. How the employ- 
ment office hires, what the foreman does, how the paymaster pays, how 
management conducts and articulates itself—these are the A B C prerequi- 
sites to building harmony within the family. 

One of the difficulties is that business sometimes fails to anticipate 
the natural barriers that grow up between the men at the top and the men 
at the bottom as growth takes place. We suspect those we do not know. 
You are all familiar with that story of Charles Lamb, who said: “I dislike 
that man.” “But,” came the reply, “you do not know him.” “Of course,” 
was Lamb’s answer, “I do not know him. If I did, I couldn’t dislike him.” 

It is not always easy to transmit the philosophy of the president to 
the foreman. It is not always easy to transmit the philosophy of the fore- 
man to the top management. But unless two-way channels of communication 
are cleared from top to bottom and from bottom to top, the industrial machine 
weakens and one day bogs down. 

The small merchant employing four or five people has no difficulty 
in maintaining an understanding between himself and his employes. They 
know his problems. They are willing to cooperate when business falls off. 
They can see he is trying to pull through as best he can. As the business 
expands, it becomes harder for them to see that—unless the small mer- 
chant, now grown big, sets about deliberately to project the philosophy 
that his men just naturally picked up when he was small. When the man- 
ager becomes a step removed from his men, the business tends to get into 
abstractions. The bosses become “management.” The employes become 
“labor.” And then, instead of a fellow who hires some one to work for 
him, we have “capital and labor” —and the stage is all set for a series of 
misunderstandings. 

The “Home Town” Folks Know 

Second: A company’s public relations is strongly rooted in its plant 
community relations. There is no place a company is so much liked or 
hated as where it lives. Employes and townsmen observe what goes on, 
exchange views. No company can get away from the opinion of it held by 
folks in its home town. 

Good community relations grow largely from the attitude of em- 
ployes. As citizens of the community in which the company has its being, 
they are the best spokesmen for its policies. But beyond this, the company, 
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as a partaker of community benefits, must consciously assume its share of 
community responsibilities. Local management must make sure that it 
understands the community’s wants and needs and that in turn the com- 
munity is made to understand what the company proposes to do and how. 

The interests of industry and of the community are mutual and sup- 
plementary; industry contributes the economic atmosphere—the commu- 
nity, the moral, the cultural and the civic atmosphere in which employes 
live. Unless industry has confidence in the community and the community 
has confidence in industry, how can the interests of either be fully served? 
“Living Right’”’ Is Not Enough 

Third: With good relations inside the plant, and good relations 
within the plant community, you have the base for good relations with the 
public outside. But you can never take those relations for granted. Living 
right is not enough. People must know you live right. We must know peo- 
ple. They must know us. Know our company. What we really want is 
good relations with many more people than would find out about us were 
we content to allow the deed to speak for itself without any aid in its 
wider projection. 

The art of public relations embraces the art of multiplication—that is, 
the art of multiplying endlessly the good impressions of a company. It involves 
the honest but skillful employment of all the known media but, most im- 
portant of all, a development of new approaches and a more advanced 
technique in their use than any we have as yet learned. To work effectively, 
the multiplier in public relations must be a 1960 model. 

In conclusion, let me say that none of these things are easy of ac- 
complishment. But none of them are impossible of accomplishment. They 
will not even be very difficult, as events seem to be shaping now, once in- 
dustry sets about solving its public relations problems with the same effort in 
years gone by it set about solving its financing, engineering and production 
problems. 

They will not be nearly so difficult of accomplishment as time goes 


on if industry, mindful of its responsibilities in the social order, begins to 
stand “for” some things and not so often “against” things. 

You and I and everybody working for industry must severally, and 
each in his own way, assign to himself this task. We must look upon public 
relations, not as something superimposed, but as the way a business is con- 
ducted. It is the philosophy of management in its endless struggle to give 
the consumer more for less. 
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Of, By and For the Consumer 

What each individual company does and says will vary as each 
keeps to its sphere. But there is one theme that must spread its way through 
every pattern, one basic formula all must follow. I refer to the paramount 
need for labor everywhere to plan its course mindful that jobs and pay 
checks come—first and last and all the time—from customers. | refer to the 
paramount need for all businesses—big and small alike—to plan their 
course mindful that their existence is of the consumer, by the consumer and 
for the consumer. With such a conception of public relations we will not go 
far wrong, for essentially are we not all customers—all consumers? 

There is no place for public relations that connives or squirms or 
distorts facts. Public relations is honest. It is frank. It is open. It has vigor. 
It gains strength by application. Use it honestly, but use it on deeds and 
thoughts to make them multiply—without fear, without apology, without 
reserve. For to the extent that industry through public relations fails to 
maintain its initiative, its courage, its freedom of movement, is not the 
whole structure of our society endangered? 

To establish this management philosophy of concern for the cus- 
tomer as a basic concept of the business, to see that it pervades the organi- 
zation from top to bottom, to interpret with honesty the practices and pre- 
cepts of the business in terms of benefits to others—lest business lose for 
the world the right through sound and ceaseless progress to serve human- 
ity—that, as I see it, is industry’s no. | job. That is public relations. @ 


A LOOK AHEAD 


“Of all the things which occa to one looking into the future of public relations perhaps 
the most promising is the possibility that in time a new perspective regarding man will emerge 
as the result of his growing concern with the process of human enterprise in which many con- 
temporary practitioners are now engaged. Whether this will take place through a leap in knowl- 
edge or the plodding acquisition of small bits of insight one cannot, of course, predict; but it 
is clear that men with considerable talent and education are for the first time seriously devoting 
themselves to activity in a phase of human endeavor which has never before been so well de- 
fined . . . The public relations we know today is like the psychotherapy practiced before the day 
of Freud: we are on the eve of entirely new methods of communication and cooperation 
between people.” 

—David Finn, The Dynamics of Public Relations 

Scheduled for publication in late August by Reinhold Publishing Corp, New York City 
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by RALPH STEINER 


N COLD stormy nights, the deep sea creatures dream the same fright- 
ening dreams as public relations men who must get into the press a 
life-sustaining number of photographs for their clients. 

Next day, both will spawn hundreds and thousands of eggs and 
photographs in the hope that a few will survive a hostile environment. 
Little mother love nor Dr. Spock care is lavished on any one egg or pic- 
ture. The vast majority of eggs and photographs disappear into the maws 
of hungry fish and hungry waste baskets. As the quantity of cheap, un- 
loved photographs are produced, large and larger waste baskets are in- 
vented. The bigger to eat you with, my dear. 

Some public relations men see the answer to their picture placement 
problem in fewer, but better, photographs. The public relations man who 
has learned the economy of limiting his photographic birth rate employs 
a more thoughtful (and more expansive) photographer. The usual prac- 
tice is to present that better grade photographer with a carte blanche. 
“After all, he’s a great picture man; why should I try to tell him his busi- 
ness?” This approach puts a burden on the photographer to make bricks 
without the necessary straw; to pass a miracle. If the photographer dredges 
his own idea out of his subject, he may produce a great picture. But it may 
be the wrong idea for the client’s interest. If the photographer doesn’t get 
an idea he must fall back on a stunt. 
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How well I know the photographer’s feeling of worry! How well I 
know the frustration of looking at dull subject material and knowing that 
I must pass a miracle to justify my fee. For most of my thirty years as an 
industrial and commercial photographer I tried to cope with this problem, 
but today no one can flatter me with: “You’re tops; go shoot me great pic- 
tures.” Like Archimedes I want a place to rest my lever. Now I want to 
know the client’s history, his public relations problems, in what ways the 
client is superior to his competitors. I want to know from the account ex- 
ecutive everything there is to know about his client. I want to read our 
“background report” and the public relations program. I want to know 
everything I can, whether it seems pertinent or not to the PR representative. 


Briefing “in Depth” 

Why this briefing “in depth?” Because I have discovered the great, 
big, important secret of PR photography. My job is not to photograph the 
client’s office, his personnel, his plant, his machinery. Rather, my job is to 
photograph an idea about them. Perhaps what exists physically should not 
be photographed at all. Most of the time, if we decide I’m to photograph 
people or things, much stage setting must be done. Not stage setting to tell 
an untruth, but stage setting to tell a larger fact than can be stated by 
photographing adding machines, IBM calculators, drill presses, or solder- 
ing guns. I find more and more that my value as a photographer depends 
not so much on my photographic ability but on my ability to assay the cli- 
ent’s problem to find why his drill presses, or whatever, do a better job 

_ than his competitors’ drill presses, and then to set the scene so that the 
photograph will tell that story. 


For example: In a. midwest 
steel mill I was shown this beau- 
tiful romantic photograph, by a 
amous industrial er, 
of the pouring of steel. Much 

ame, smoke, white hotness of 
steel, men shrinking from scorch- 
ing heat. The steel company loved 
the pictures; so did I. 


It took a whole morning’s tour of the plant plus a two-hour meeting of sales 
manager, advertising-pr manager, plant superintendent, heads of research and 
myself to discover that the specific problem was to picture what the earlier 
expert had shown plus an element which differentiated this steel mill from 
most others. This was extreme accuracy in compounding highly purified in- 
gredients and minute temperature deviations in the furnace and at the pouring 
stage. 

I repeated the earlier photographer’s shot but included two white lab 
coated men, one making notes on a pad, the other (extreme right) bending 
himself out of shape to point his optical pyrometer around the shifting pourers 
so that he could measure exact temperatures of molten steel at the moment 
of pouring. Dante’s Inferno plus Science. 


At another client company I spent the better part of a day minus 
camera with the president and the sales manager. Enough time and enough 
digging to learn facts unlikely to be available to a free-lance photographer. 
The problem was this: the company had spent a long and costly period in 
research and development. Now they were about to enter a period of fruit- 
ful production with equipment vastly superior to their competition. My 
photographs were to say to investors: “You’ve been patient about divi- 
dends for a long time. See what we’ve developed with your money. Be pa- 
tient a bit longer and soon you'll gather long-denied dividends.” 
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When the president had hired a photographer and told him to photograph 
a new high-temperature ceramic oven, this is the picture he got. (The oven it- 
self is inside the rounded door on the left.) More time, more imagination, more 
money might have improved it slightly. 

But an oven is still an oven. As a photographer who'd bumped his head 
a number of times on similar problems, I know my photograph of the oven, 
either with door closed (as in this picture), or with door opened to show white- 
hot heat, would still look unimpressive. I know I must photograph neither 
machinery or more equipment. Ovens per se would not speak cally of divi- 
dends to investors. So I used the ovens as background, and made “productivity” 
my foreground. 


This was the result. It is 
not “better” than the first. 
But it says something more 
helpful — and different — 
from the first. 


Another client; a new one. At meetings on client background and 
program I was handed a special problem. An ancient, slow-moving com- 
pany had been acquired by a most advanced parent company. The parent 
had plans to move the ancient child from the ox cart era into the jet age. 
But evidence of the move would not be apparent for a few years. Mean- 
while there were only “ox carts” to point my camera at. 
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Another photographer had gone in where he was told to go and photo- 
graphed what was there. You can’t blame him for doing what he was ordered. 


To find an idea for photographing a camera such as the one above, I re- 
membered that our public relations program included the thought that our cli- 
n- ent’s products were about to take off (like a rocket) into the world of electronics 
and sophisticated optics. So I tried to give the feeling of a rocket taking off. 
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But even this new 
“rocket” photo was 
inadequate to suggest 


which our client aimed 
to soar. To suggest 
how different our cli- 
ent’s cameras would 
someday be, I photo- 
graphed this scientist 
in the research labora- 
tories looking into a 
complicated prism. 


I photographed the plant of an electronics client without defining, 
from meetings and our company literature, what my real job was. I pho- 
tographed assembling, soldering, testing. The jet instruments accomplished 
magical results. I tried mightily to make magical pictures in vacuum. 

; My photographs suggested that the act of soldering was a mighty 
interesting line of work. Hardly, but even if it were so, my pictures would 
have been of little value to our client. His competitors soldered their equip- 
ment with the same irons in the same way. 

It took three longish meetings with client top management and our 
account executive and myself to learn that the client’s equipment and as- 
sembly methods were neither unique nor important to customer or investor. 
What did matter was the creative personnel and their relation to manage- 
ment. Management had created and maintained an informal atmosphere 
for its scientific personnel. This was the thing I had to show. 

To the casual eye the tennis sneakered, sport shirted electronic 
geniuses contrasted sharply with the front office “blue serge” men. But our 
client wanted most to say that his company had increased creativity by 
the balance between freedom given the “tennis sneaker lads” and control 
and guidance from above. Because of this a special and warm sympathy 
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flowed up and down; made for happy creativity and a high average of use- 
ful ideas. 

Soon I go to make photographs which say “freedom”, “sympathy”, 
“control”, “creativity”. I will go happy to the job. I will not have to “stand 
on my head” to do something unusual. I know that without strain I can 
comfortably lean on my directives to lead me to unusual and original pic- 
tures. The “new” and “unusual” is built in. The job is more than half done 
before I start off. 

I’ve been photographer, man and boy, for almost forty years. Only 
this last year, working exclusively in public relations, have I learned that 
I may as well shoot without film in my camera as without an adequate ap- 
proach in my head. I suspect now that the high fees paid me in the past 
were partly wasted: I got full use from the money, but the clients didn’t. 

As a member of the PR family, I look forward to a badly needed 
improvement in what we all do photographically. I urge the use of intelli- 
gent photographers instead of snap-shooters and camera mechanics. And 
I urge much time and thought spent in briefing. Better still, select a fine 
photographer, put him on your payroll, pay him as much as you pay an ac- 
count executive, educate him into becoming a PR photographer. 

Better PR pictures can be made from inside looking out than out- 
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The Use of 
MOTIVATION RESEARCH | : 


by BURLEIGH B. GARDNER 


OTIVATION research is the study of the actual motives and human 
needs underlying people’s actions and opinions. The various con- 

cepts and investigation techniques of clinical psychology, sociology and a 
social anthropology are combined to learn why people behave the way I 
they do in specific situations. 


When applied to buying decisions, motivation research can give the I 
manufacturer new insight into why his product or brand does not stand up t 
well in comparison with all the other products and brands competing for 
the consumer dollar. é 

In the same way, motivation research can analyze the company é 
image to learn how the company itself is regarded by the publics in which | 


it is interested. 
For example, a utility company was found to have an arrogant ‘ 
“stuffed shirt” image because its customer service attitudes and procedures 1 
were wrong. An engineering company learned that its difficulties in diversi- 
fying into new fields stemmed from a reputation for being “sound but | 
un-imaginative.” Certain companies have trouble recruiting engineering 
and science graduates because they seem dull, backward and unpromising | 
to ambitious young men. ; 
Knowing the reasons for public attitudes toward a company and its 
products enables management to develop new corporate policies, make 
changes in its products, and develop new public relations, advertising and 
promotion techniques designed to strengthen its competitive position. 
How Kroehler Mfg. Co., the world’s largest furniture manufacturer, 
used a motivation research study is a good illustration of the ways in 
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which consumer analysis can serve as a guide in many areas of corporate 
endeavor. 


Buying Trends That Worried Kroehler 


Kroehler, along with the rest of the furniture industry, was alarmed 
at the way furniture sales were lagging behind sales of other consumer 
goods in the expanding economy. Despite a general rise in standards of 
living, people were still spending a very small part of their disposable in- 
comes on furniture. 

While the percent of disposable income spent for appliances in- 
creased 75 percent and that for automotive products 335 percent in 10 
years, the furniture industry fluctuated between a 10 percent increase and 
a 10 percent decrease. In 1958 furniture acounted for only 1% percent of 
disposable consumer dollars. Another spectacular indication of the lag in 
furniture sales: boating, a sport that had seen an amazing rise in popularity 
among people at all income levels, garnered $2,085,000,000, almost as 
much as the total furniture sales of $2% billion. 

The problem: why were people willing to spend nearly as much 
money on one single part-time activity as in improving the homes in which 
they live? 

At the suggestion of Henri Hurst & McDonald, Inc., Kroehler’s 
advertising agency, we conducted a motivation research study to learn the 
answer. 

Fear Impedes Furniture Buying 

We discovered that women put off buying new furniture for the 
same reason they put off going to the dentist. They’re afraid. They distrust 
their ability to pick what is “right” and would rather make do with their 
old furniture than endure the psychic pain of replacing it. And their fear 
of giving evidence in their own living rooms that they lack good taste is 


compounded by the knowledge that they’ll be stuck with their mistakes for 
some time to come. 


Women want the help of the furniture salesman in all their home 
decoration problems but are afraid their questions will sound “stupid.” 
And those to whom money is a serious consideration are fearful that the 
furniture they choose will not be serviceable as well as good looking. 

While all women are concerned with “good taste,” their definitions 
of taste vary according to which of three social classes they belong. They 
also put varying emphasis on qualities such as durability and construction. 
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The upper middle class woman places foremost emphasis on style 
and beauty, is a prime market for antiques as well as ultra-sophisticated 
modern lines, and takes quality construction for granted. 

The working, or upper lower class, looks for comfort, sturdiness and 
“up-to-date” appearance. Style preferences that seem to meet this formula 
tend toward bulky, heavy and solid lines. 

In between is a new market that has been emerging over the past 
few years. This is a lower middle class market composed of millions of 
people, especially young ones, whose tastes have been “upgraded” by edu- 
cation, television and magazines but who cannot afford the high-style furn- 
iture they want. People in this group (white collar workers, owners of small 
businesses, etc.) frequently have less money to spend than those in the 
working class but are far more receptive to new ideas in design. Their 
problem is to find furniture with lighter scaled lines at moderate prices. 

Kroehler has long been known as the manufacturer of (1) good 
quality, moderately-priced furniture and (2) high-fashion furniture mar- 
keted under the Valentine Seaver trade name. But the company, like the 
rest of the industry, had not become sufficiently aware of the new middle 
market for moderately-priced, high style designs. Nor, until it learned of 
the very different attitudes toward furniture held by all three market groups 
did it realize the importance of taking different approaches to each group. 

In the two years since completion of the study the company, with 
its advertising agency and its public relations counsel, The Public Relations 


Board, has acted in several important areas. 
How Survey Results Were Used 


These areas include product design, public relations, advertising, 
choice of media, dealer aids and consumer services. Basic to the new ap- 
proach is differentiation between the three market groups. The still- 
continuing program includes: 

1. Product Design. 

The company separated its design groupings into three separate 
divisions, each styled for its appropriate market. The number of moderately 
priced lighter scaled groups was increased to serve the “new” middle market 
woman who is intensely interested in better styling but must be concerned 
with price. 

Additional attention was paid to the desires of the working class 
woman who likes substantial-looking, long-lasting pieces but who demands 
a “rich” appearance in upholstery fabrics and patterns. This was achieved 
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by offering her a greater selection of upholstery materials that to her signify 
elegance, modernity and quality. 

The always high-style Valentine Seaver groups for the upper middle 
class women were expanded. Upholstery selections put even greater em- 
phasis on high fashion, regardless of practicality. 


2. Public Relations and Advertising. : 

With the knowledge that there is no typical “Mrs. Consumer,” the 
company changed its public relations and advertising from an umbrella 
approach to direct appeals to each of the three consumer groups. 

All groups marketed under the Kroehler name previously had been 
publicized and advertised together, with price and quality as the main 
talking points. Now style has become the prime feature for all three divi- 
sions with price and construction details geared to the separate markets. 

One furniture group is selected from each division for national pub- 
licity and advertising in media appropriate for each type of consumer. In 
publicity photos, for example, the furniture is shown in room arrangements 
appropriate to the way of life of each “class.” The working class woman 
is assured, through photos and feature news releases, that the furniture will 
indicate her good taste and will give her years of service. The middle group, 
to whom furnishing is fun and not necessarily a lifetime investment, is 
shown furniture in a smart setting with the moderate price indicated but 
underplayed. Appeals to the upper middle class play up fashion correctness 
but say little about construction or price. 


3. Dealer Aids. 

The same three separate appeals are carried through to the retail 
dealer level in publicity releases, prepared for local use, ad mats and dis- 
play material. The retailer is supplied with news releases and woman’s 
page features for each of the three furniture groups chosen for national 
magazine promotion. Ad mats feature the same three styles but also per- 
mit the retailer to advertise related groups in the same style category to 
meet local store needs. 

Dealers also have been made acquainted with the motivation research 
study and are given a continuing series of suggestions for applying its results 
to their own operations. Two points of special public relations interest to 
the retailer: the consumer wants help with decorating problems but is 
afraid to ask questions; she wants to be assured of quality construction but 
wonders whether she can believe the salesmen’s promises. 
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4. Consumer Aids. 
As part of its public relations program, Kroehler has taken two im- 
portant steps toward helping the retailer solve these consumer problems, 

The retailer is given a home decoration color guide with actual 
swatches of the upholstery materials available for each furniture style 
shown with compatible colors and shades. Using this guide, the consumer 
is able to plan her room color scheme with new confidence that her new 
furniture will fit into her home. 

The company also has joined Service Master, national home care 
organization, in a “Performance Tested” program for assuring the clean- 
ability of upholstery fabrics. The “Performance Tested” label gives the 
consumer the assurance of both Kroehler and Service-Master that the up- 
holstery she chooses can be safely cleaned. 


Survey Publicity Builds Company image 

In addition to giving new direction to Kroehler appeals to the con- 
sumer, the motivation research study itself provided valuable public rela- 
tions ammunition for the company. 

The study was first made public at a luncheon of the Home Fashions 
League, Inc., of Illinois during the June, 1958, Furniture Market in Chicago. 
Newspapers and magazines around the country gave large amounts of space 
to the findings. Other furniture manufacturers and retailers asked for copies. 
Furniture trade magazines hailed the report as a major contribution to the 
industry’s efforts to solve the problem of lagging sales. And Kroehler has 
further strengthened its corporate image as a company that takes the 
trouble to understand the consumer and give her what she wants. 

It is not the province of motivation research to tell any company 
how to conduct its corporate affairs, or to lay down rules which the com- 
pany can follow to increase sales. Motivation research can, and does, how- 
ever, analyze public attitudes toward the company and its products. With 
this knowledge at hand, the company is in a position to work creatively 
toward solving its problems. @ 
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* * 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PRACTICE: Distilled Spirits Division 
“Gwen handed her drink to a photographer before posing. 
‘Drinks are bad public relations,” she said.” 

—News item, Washington Daily News 
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BOOK REVITIE 


GROWTH? OR GROPE? 


THE QUESTION OF GOVERNMENT SPENDING 
By Francis M. Bator, Harper & Bros., New York, 1960, 162 pp. $3.75 
LESSONS OF THE RECESSION 


By W. S. & E. S. Woytinsky, Public Affairs Institute, Washington, D. C., 
1959, 102 pp. $2.00 


As the words fly, it is four months, innumerable proposals and 
nearly as many promises to the elections. We do not know whether this 
will be the dirtiest campaign in years: we do know it will not be the dullest. 
For the country is awakening to a congeries of issues that until this year 
have been the province of some individuals and of special groups like the 


Rockefeller Brothers’ Fund, the private research foundations, public affairs 
groups in some of the larger corporations and business associations. To 
many of these issues, the solution is money; it will take two trillion dollars 
to rescue our cities from certain decay, the bill for public education will be 
doubled in the next ten years to $30 billion annually, and so on. For some 
observers, there is a strong smell of centralization and control in such 
solutions; for others there is an equally obnoxious reek of budgetosis. 
Either way, none of these issues is as badly swamped in what President 
Eisenhower called a “sea of semantic disorder” as the whole question of 
economic growth. 

If there is any agreement, it is only on what we mean by economic 
growth: the annual rate of increase in the country’s Gross National 
Product (GNP). There is considerable disagreement over what measure- 
ment period is relevant (the past 50 years when it has been about 3.0 per 
cent annually, 1947 to 1953 when it was 4.6, since 1953 when it has been 
well below average at 2.3 percent) and what it ought to be (five percent 
is becoming increasingly popular). Economic growth has been intimately 
connected with whether or not as a nation we are squandering our resources, 
whether we are starving the public sector in favor of the private sector of 
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the economy and, of course, whether our growth rate should not be stim- 
ulated somehow to match a Russian rate that is generally pegged at about 
6.5 percent. Finally, there is a high degree of vagueness about most of the 
proposals so far advanced to invigorate the nation’s economy. As econom- 
ist Klaus Knorr noted recently, “proposals abound in demands for ‘firm 
and effective’ action, ‘prompt and bold action,’ anti-recession measures 
which are ‘properly designed,’ the creation of conditions ‘favorable to in- 
vestment,’ income taxes at ‘somewhat lower rates,’ ‘some moderation’ of 
corporate income taxes, and ‘equitable tax structures’.” 

This brouhaha, nevertheless is subject to two observations. One is 
implicit in the diagrams: Since the middle of 1955, the economy, despite 
periods of boiling activity, has been lagging behind the historical growth 
rate; and that a good part of the problem has to do with recurrent recession. 
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In the chart, the Morgan-Guaranty survey has plotted deviations 
about the 1947-57 growth trend, showing that positive growth has barely 
attained the Korean peak. Secondly, and almost in consequence of the 
intimate relationship between long-term growth and cyclical variations, the 
role of government spending will increasingly dominate discussion. 


What Are the Facts? 
You can buy Francis Bator’s The Question of Government Spending 
for its closely reasoned, 100-odd pages of exposition or for its 40-page 
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appendix of tables on government spending. Either way, you will have ac- 
quired a book that will shortly be on the desks of most so-called thought 
leaders and not a few of the thoughtless. For what Bator has done is first 
to search statistics on government spending for the 1929-1957 period and 
to present them in relevant form. In fact, as Alvin Hansen has noted, this 
is the most complete compendium that is now available. And secondly, 
Bator has asked the relevant questions about his figures. ““My plea,” he 
writes, “is neither for less government spending, nor, strictly speaking, for 
more, but rather for clear thought about what is involved in the choice.” 
Bator serves up superbly well whatever food is needed for that thought. 
Dividing governmental expenditures into spending on goods and 
services (“exhaustive” spending) and “spending that absorbs no output 
but redistributes income or assets” (“non-exhaustive” spending), Bator 
summarizes his figures in a quick 30 pages. Some parts of the perspective: 


@ Four-fifths of the interest on the public debt is attributable to 
World War II—about $5 billion of a $6 billion total in 1957. 


@ Of Federal grants-in-aids to the states in 1957, of $4.1 billion, only 
$.3 billion was left for education and miscellaneous projects after 
highways, transportation, social security and other welfare benefits. 


@ Nondefense public spending for goods and services doubled from 
1929 to 1959, but as a share of the nondefense output of the total 
economy, the government share rose from 7.5 percent in 1929 to 
10.3 percent in 1957. 


@ Per capita, nondefense public spending is below 1939 while real out- 
put per capita increased about 50 percent. 


@ The share of Federal nondefense spending went from 8.1 percent 
in 1929 to 12.2 percent in 1957. But the 57 figure was a third less 
than what it had been in 1939. 


What do the facts mean? Bator says: “Dicta such as that if defense 
spending goes up, nondefense public spending must come down; that be- 
cause public spending involves a lot of waste it ought to be cut; that it is 
better to counter recession by inducing private spending via tax cuts than 
by increasing public spending; that if spending by government is increased 
in recession, it ought to finance short-lived projects—are, as simple-minded 
rules often are, arbitrary and, if people’s tastes matter, wrong.” 

In short, while there is undoubtedly a bias of emphasis (“the over- 
tones are not neutral”), The Question of Government Spending is already on 
its way to becoming a source book for those who question whether “we 
are dangerously shortchanging ourselves on defense, foreign aid, education, 
urban renewal and medical services.” If only for this reason, The Question 
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of Government Spending requires close scrutiny by anyone even remotely 
engaged in public affairs work. 


More On Spending 

But with the economy moving sideways, (Dr. Marcus Nadler: “The 
American economy is not headed for a boom or a serious recession”) 
closer attention should be paid to the Woytinskys’ plea that the answer to 
sustained growth lies “in a long-range policy which will prevent new reces- 
sions or stop them in their earliest phase;” indeed, “the campaign to accel- 
erate economic growth should begin with an effort to eradicate economic 
setbacks.” Lessons of the Recession maintains that a greater degree of anti- 
cipatory planning and larger doses of prompt government spending could 
have avoided a total cumulative cost to the nation for the postwar reces- 
sions of some $113 billion. What is especially noteworthy is not that these 
recessions have been so similar, but that their legacies of unemployment 
have been growing steadily larger. Two years after the 1949 recession, un- 
employment ran at about 3% percent; two years after the 1954 recession, 
unemployment was four percent; and now two years after the 1958 reces- 
sion, unemployment stands at five percent. 


In a series of closely reasoned chapters, the Woytinskys outline the 
common characteristics of the postwar recessions in cause, (inventory 
largely), duration (a four-year cycle) and cost ($35 to $45 billion). And they 
suggest a number of remedies: such as 


@ A congressional survey committee to make a detailed study of the 
postwar recessions. 


© Amendment of the Employment Act of 1946 to engage the Council 
of Economic Advisers in an anti-recession campaign and the estab- 
lishment of early-warning devises to alert against economic attack. 


@ Advance planning with heavy emphasis on government spending 
of one kind or another. 


Here too, as in The Question of Government Spending, the value for 
those engaged in public affairs work lies less in conclusions and more in the 
extent of clear reasoning that is easily followed. This is an election year. 
The existence of the new five-percenters, together with a lagging economic 
growth rate as the Morgan-Guaranty chart clearly shows, makes indis- 
pensable a source of economic information that is free of jargon and still 
knowledgeable. The Question of Government Spending together with Les- 
sons of the Recession fill this need admirably. 


—Don COLEN 
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THE MEANING OF MODERN BUSINESS 


By RICHARD EELLs, Columbia University Press, New York, 1960, 338 pp., 
$7.50 


Reviewed by Ian Wilson, Specialist, General Magazine 
News Relations, General Electric Company 


It is probable—and we can say this without despair or frustration— 
that the issue of social responsibility in the corporation is no more suscep- 
tible of complete and definitive resolution than is, say, the issue of indi- 
vidual freedom and the state. For twenty-five hundred years political 
philosophers have sought to balance the often conflicting claims of Man 
and the society he has created for himself. There is every reason to predict 
an equally long (and inconclusive) debate on how to reconcile the interests 
of this society and the creature of its making, the business corporation. 

This is not, of course, to condemn either debate as an exercise in 
futility, nor to dismiss Richard Eells’ book as an academic treatise. On the 
contrary, it is only through such continuous discussion that we may hope 
to arrive at the proper balance, in either instance, that will satisfy both the 
fundamental principles we have established for ourselves and the changing 
demands of the times. 

Currently there appears to be a heightening of discussion on the 
nature and extent of the social responsibilities of business and the “fit” of 
the corporation in society.* And fittingly so. With profit maximization no 
longer fashionable as the sole corporate objective, the pendulum may all 
too readily swing over to mere “do-goodism” or to an overbearing spread 
of corporate influence in society. Eells makes the shrewd observation that 
“part of today’s fear of the large corporation is the fear of its demonstrated 
ability to handle a legion of disparate problems and still operate a busi- 
ness for profit.” The combination of success and fuzzy thinking about cor- 
porate goals can be as dangerous as a runaway truck. 

Let’s face it: all too many public relations people have contributed 
to this fuzzy thinking, finding in claims of “corporate conscience” a seem- 
ingly easy way to win friends for their companies. Richard Eells is ob- 
viously disturbed by this drift, heedless or premeditated, toward a form of 
corporate socialism, but equally rejects the outworn concepts of earlier 


* Other examples include “Management’s Mission in a New Society,” edited by Dan H. 
Fenn, Jr., McGraw-Hill, 1959; “The Corporation in Modern Society,” edited by Edward S. 
Mason, Harvard University Press, 1959; “The Corporation and the Economy” (a panel discus- 
sion), booklet published by the Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 1959. 
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business thinking. In quasi-Hegelian manner, he poses a thesis—the “tradi- 
tional corporation,” which is an instrument of the shareholders only and 
has one clear-cut purpose: conduct of the business for their profit—and 
an antithesis—what he terms, in a happy phrase, the “metrocorporation,” 
which “mothers” a “brood” of diffuse social, political and economic aims, 
and harbors within itself all the potentialities of becoming a microcosm of 
society. The section of the book in which he delineates these two models 
(exaggerated for the purposes of analysis) reveal the scholarly research and 
analysis in depth where Eells is at his surest and most penetrating. Un- 
fortunately, when we come to the final synthesis—the model of the “well- 
tempered corporation” —the point at which he ventures his own solution 
to the dilemma of social responsibility, the book fails to realize the hopes 
it has engendered. In a form of intellectual brinksmanship Eells veers 
away at the last moment from those specific details which alone would 
have given substance and conviction to his model. As it is, it is uncertain 
just how, precisely, the model differs from the metrocorporation. More 
questions are raised than answered. Not for nothing does he use the term 
“heuristic” to describe his method: the reader is, indeed, left to find out 
the answers for himself. Perhaps intentionally. 

But the strengths of the remainder of the book are obvious and con- 
siderable. Far better than previous works, this book brings a variety of 
disciplines to bear on the problem: particularly important is Eells’ use of 
political philosophy in considering the governmental process within the 
corporation, and his observation of business life at first hand (at General 
Electric, where he is in charge of Public Policy Research) in analyzing the 
decision- and policy-making processes. The historical sweep, a perceptive 
chapter on the public relations function, the outline of a program of scien- 
tific research into the actual operation of the corporation, and above all 
the ability to ask the questions designed to make all of us re-examine our 
own assumptions—these are some of the book’s notable assets. I commend 
it to management and public relations men alike with the hope that they 
may be stimulated to look afresh at their corporate objectives and the 
public relations programs linked to these goals. By influencing such indi- 
vidual action, Richard Eells’ book could achieve for itself a place of im- 
portance in the history of the development of modern business philosophy. 
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Get Your FREE 


Copy of =r 


USES CLIPPINGS” 


find out how a 
clipping bureau 
can benefit you 

Here is the story on Bacon's Clipping 

Bureau. A complete picture of how 

advertising managers, agencies, pub- 

licity men, public relations firms, and 
other business people utilize magazine 
clippings. Keeping up on competitor's 
advertising themes, new products, 
publicity methods; checking your own 
publicity placement; carrying on research 
projects—these are only a few of the 

jobs we make possible for over 1500 

clients. Send for your copy, see what 

Bacon can do for you. 


* * 


@ Checking Publicity 
Placement 


@ Checking Competitive 
Advertising 


@ Checking Competitive 
Publicity 


® Collecting Research 
Material 


* * 


BACON’S NEW 1960 
PUBLICITY CHECKER 
3500 complete listings for business, 
farm and consumer magazines. Editor- 


coded. Sturdy, spiral-bound fabricoid. 
6%" x 9%" 352 pp. PRICE $25.00. 


NOW 
With Quarterly Revisions 
You get a complete revision every three 


months. Your Checker is always up-to-the- 
minute. No errors, no wasted publicity. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 
14 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Why have 


4-COLOR PROCESS PICTURES 


on your 


HOUSE ORGANS. 


_ BALES BULLETINS 


LETTERHEADS 


for little more than a penny apiece 


A new concept in printing developed 
by Colortone Press makes this possible. 
Free interesting Color Sample Kit gives 
numerous examples how color pictures 
on stationery add a new dimension to 
public relations in industry today. 


RIGHT on time . . . always! 


Colortone 


Creative Printing through § Lithography 


COLOR STATIONERY SPECIALISTS 
2400 17th STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON 9, D. C 
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NOW... 
(NEWS RELEASES 


pr 


for your 
Public Relations 
headache 


BUFFERIN 


works twice 
as fast 


Main line 
lo 
Editors 


SEND FOR a copy of FEATURE — 

America’s only publicity medium. 

It reaches leading U.S. editors with 
your publicity features. 


CENTRAL FEATURE NEWS INC. 


1475 Broadway, New York 36, New York 


FOR 
YOUR 


Public Relations 


MESSAGE 


The Quarterly Review 
OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Advertising rate card 
and circulation breakdown 
upon request 


P.O. Box 114 
Springfield, Virginia 


PRESS INTELLIGENCE 
DIRECTORY 1960 


A Press Relations Manual of 
Newspaper Writers and 
Syndicated Columnists 


This 1960 revision covers 712 newspapers 
from the following viewpoints . . . 


© circulation, edition, position in the Con- 
gressional District 


e local columnists in each news category 
—from Art to Washington 


@ syndicated columnist distribution by 
newspaper printing the column 


The DIRECTORY represents original research 


i actual inspection of the newspapers cov- 
ered, 


The information is not available from any 
other source. 


(180 pp., hard covers, $25.00) 


Press Intelligence, Inc. 
724 Ninth St., N.W., Washington 1, D.C. 
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force is local 
wherever it goes 
...30 editions 
in 13 languages 


ith 
NC. 
ork 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 

E WITH YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
, IN THE P. R. FIELD 

: THE LARRY GORDON STUDIO 
papers 480 Lexington Avenue 

New York 17, New York 

e Con- Call: YUkon 6-4141 

tegory 

Reed-Jones Inc. 
444 EAST 52ND STREET 
search NEW YORK 22,N.Y. 
s cor | | PLAZA 3-1318 

STUDIO AND LOCATION 

n any 


Sejection 
D.C 


Alfred Hudson, Burrelle's Supervisor, relays 
instructions over the public address system. 


125 Skilled Readers Receive 


Your Instructions Immediately 


ONE READING ROOM enables closer supervision and control . . . 
provides more thorough service. This centralized reading operation 
in Livingston, New Jersey allows Burrelle’s to offer you a clipping 
service that is PROMPT and THOROUGH. Clippings from daily and 
weekly newspapers, magazines and trade publications. Clippings 
may be ordered on a national, regional or local basis. 


Est. 1888 


PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


165 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. Phone BArclay 7-5371 


SALES OFFICES 
1868 Columbia Road, NW, Washington 9, D.C. COlumbia 5-1757 
Magee Building, Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania COurt 1-5371 
14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois WaAbash 2-5371 
1456 N. Crescent Hts. Blvd., Los Angeles 46, Cal. Oldfield 6-0304 


OPERATIONS 
75-89 E. Northfield Ave., Livingston, N. J. WYman 2-6600 
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